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TER NOW! 


VOTE NOV.6! 





“The International Union will make recommendations 
on candidates and issues. We will do so without regard to 
political party. 


“Under our secret ballot system, however, you and 





you only make the final decision. | urge every member 


and his family to register and vote - Sy 
this is your highest American duty.” owe 









teamsters 
salute 


Towa is the Heartland of American agriculture. 
Millions of years ago. as the Ice Age receded. rich 
deposits of deep soil were left on its 56.290 square 
miles of rolling hills and vast prairies along the Mis- 
sissippi River. 

lowa has so many “firsts” it seems strange it is 22nd 
in population rank with 2.621.073 citizens in 1950 
and 29th in list of admissions to the Union. lowa is 
first in corn production and first in swine raising. Iowa 
has the highest per capita wealth. greatest value of farm 
buildings and equipment and its citizens lead the nation 
in basic education with a literacy rate of 99.2 per cent. 

The rolling lowa prairie is 97 per cent under culti- 
vation and lowa possesses a whopping 25 per cent of 
all the Grade A soil in the United States! 

In addition to its “firsts.” lowa has some place and 
show positions. too. It is second in oat production in 
the nation and second in cattle. lowa placed third in 
soybean production. Other crops of value are red 
clover. timothy. alfalfa, potatoes. onions and popcorn. 
Grapes and peaches are among the major fruits mar- 
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keted. Holsteins dominate dairy cattle and much butter 
is produced. Poultry ranks high as an income producer 
and there are a large number of cooperative grain eleva- 
tors in the state. 

Iowa has no state debt and therefore there is no 
state property tax. Income for the state comes princi- 
pally from a sales tax, income tax, gasoline tax and 
motor vehicle tax. The state is laced with a veritable 
network of rural roads with a total mileage of approxi- 
mately 101,000 miles, of which not one foot is under 
federal control. Over these farm-to-market roads and 
on the urban streets, Teamsters from 13 local unions 
in the state serve the transportation needs of the farms, 
industries and families of lowa. 

Commerce and industry are continuing to increase in 
Iowa and over 150,000 men and women are now em- 
ployed in the diversified industries which are located 
in the state. 

Small wonder Iowa has been called “The Corncrib 
of America” and it is this ever-plentiful granary state 
we salute this month. 
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The Communist Menace 


N OUR day to day work we as union people are deeply concerned with the 
basic problems of our eraft—with wages, hours and conditions. These 
are matters of fundamental concern and they affect our welfare and are 
directly concerned with what we take home in the way of pay and in the 


standards under which we work to earn that pay. 


From time to time I have drawn attention to our membership of matters 
which are in the arena of foreign affairs. My concern is that our people 
realize that there is a real impact of foreign affairs on our welfare. That 
foreign affairs are important is well attested by the fact that our Interna- 
tional Union does indeed pay attention to what goes on in other parts of the 
world. [have recommended that our vice presidents go abroad from time 
to time and study problems of labor and transportation overseas. IT have 
attended international meetings of the [CF TU—International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions and the IT F—International Transportworkers Fed- 
eration. As this issue of our international magazine is being distributed I 
will be in Europe at the biennial ITF meeting. [I hope to return with a full 


report of reactions and observations for our membership. 


At this time, however, | would like to invite attention to another phase 
of foreign or international affairs. not directly related to these international 
labor bodies, but a phase which will have profound impact on us—all of 
us, regardless of how remote we may think we are from the scene of activity. 
And that phase is the “changing” conditions in the Soviet Union. 


There have been many comments about the “revolution” going on in 


Russia but not too many people have commented on the probable signifi- 


cance it may be to the working people of the world. This I would like to do. 


Commenting on the black chapter of history dominated by Joseph Stalin 











may be like beating a dead horse, but we must note that chapter and the 
significance events of that era have for us today. Stalin was the author of the 
biggest lie in history and he made this lie the source of his evil grip on the 
Russian people and brought into being the most cruel armaments race in 
history. He terrorized the Russian people in many ways. not the least of 
which was in propaganda campaigns, telling them that American “eapital- 


ists’’ were plotting to destroy them with atomic bombs. 


Stalin is dead, a fallen idol, repudiated as a tyrant and a murderer by 
the very men who were his most servile followers. This about face on Stalin, 
totally unexpected, has led sincere individuals the world over to believe 
honestly that the hope for global peace and the relief from an intolerable 
arms burden had been immeasurably brightened. Unfortunately, disillusion- 
ment to these hopes has come swiftly and harshly. 


The same old record has been played and re-played. Recently at a 
meeting of the United Nations Disarmament Commission, Andrei A. 
Gromyko, U.S.S.R. spokesman, brazenly repeated the old and threadbare 
charge that American “monopolists” were deliberately exploiting the arms 
race in order to pile up huge profits for themselves. Stalin may be dead 


but the lies of Stalinism live on. 


As long as the ordinary Russian sincerely believes that American monop- 
olists are planning to wipe him off the earth. the pursuit of peace is vain 
and hopeless and in the meantime the arms race will become more deadly 
and the intolerable burden of arms costs goes up and up—and this will con- 
tinue unless the falsehood is exposed and the Russian people know the 
truth. 


Stalin for vears blocked atomie disarmament agreement in the UN 
and sought to fasten the blame on others. This has been a cruel, murderous 
hoax which has defrauded not only the Russian people, but has imposed 
fear and despair on the entire world. The peace-loving American people, 
unrivalled for generosity, have been smeared the world over as “‘atomie 
assassins” by Communist propagandists—and as it always happens in the use 
of the “big lie” technique, constant repetition has convinced millions that 
this monstrous falsehood is true. 


The policy of this country has been one of peace and conciliation 
after every war. Instead of accepting spoils. we have helped to bind up the 
wounds of war’s victims, including those of former enemies. We have given 
billions in a program of generosity unmatched in human history and we have 
even offered to share our atomic secret with other nations in the interest of 
peace and progress. 





But what has the U.S.S.R. done? The record is black and cruel. Peace- 
ful nations have been enslaved—Czee hoslovakia, Poland and others have 
been invaded and subjugated. Millions inside Russia’s own borders have been 
condemned to slave labor under the caprice and whim of ruthless dictators. 
And when workers rebel as they did in East Germany in June. 1953. or in 
Poznan, Poland — when the workers want only bread and a few of the 
decencies of life—what is their answer? Tanks and tear gas at the hands 
of brutal agents of a brutal regime—whether it is a regime of Stalin or one 
of Khrushchev. 


I have mentioned this record and these events of recent times in order 
to draw attention to the big job ahead. Working people of our country have 


a feeling of kinship with working people of other nations.—all nations. 
Working people of our country know better than any one that there is no 
substance, not the slightest, to the gigantie fabrication that an atomie 
war is being plotted. 


American working people through their representatives have been work- 
ing to expose the Soviet lies. A constant campaign has been under way 
for years—organized labor realized and recognized long before official cir- 
cles did that the Soviet Union and communism were real menaces to peace 
and progress. 


Our job is not complete. More must be done. There is a great chal- 
lenge ahead to the forees of freedom and free labor. How that challenge 
is met may determine the peace and welfare of the entire world—and may 
in fact determine whether or not we survive as a free people. The time to 
fight the menace with truth and determination, appealing to the Russian 
people, is now. In the constant battle for truth, we all have a part and organ- 
ized labor's role can be decisive. 


As citizens one of the ways in which we can all fight any threat of a 
totalitarian menace is through the exercise of our rights and duties as citi- 
zens—and the highest of these is the duty to vote. But we cannot vote un- 
less we are registered. Lurge every member of our union and every member 
of his family eligible to vote to be sure that he is registered this year — for 
unless we are properly registered we cannot vote. Let’s act on this and act 


NOW! 


Fraternally, 
* ONAN? 


President. 
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TEAMSTERS SUPPORT 
STEELWORKERS 





United Steelworkers of America 


= 


DAVID J. MCDONALO 1300 COMMONWEALTH BUILOING 
PRESIDENT Gant 1-5254 


Plittsburgh 22, Pa. 


July 13, 1956 
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Dave Beck, President 
Int'l Brotherhood of Teansters, Chauffeurs, Were- 
1ousenen ond lielpers of America 
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WI RE e See 8 OP re 409. +: PAAR oh Ben een . : : 
: 100 Indiana Avenue, WW. W. 
; BS i : Washington 1, D. C. 
BOGE RS INE oe) ah Rage beet RM at BMD wpa ta 
INF: BRO: OF TEAMSTERS : Dear Sir and Brother: 

DAVID: J: MCDONALD. PRESIDENT : In bchalf of myself and my fellow 

D STEEL WORKERS OF AMERICA nae 
b COMMONWEALTH BUILDING ae SUEY 444356 officers, I want to express my deep appreciation for 
PeURGH. FA: 2 your telegrem of support. We believe the "take it or 
PPEARS TO US THAT YOUR OFFER FO EXTEND YOUR: PRESENT leave it" attitude of the steel companies in our meetings 
RACT WITH: RETROACTIVITY AGREED TO ON: ANY SETTLEMENT ; a pe 
FAIR AND SHOULD HAVE BEEN ACCEPTED AND THE STRIKE left us no alternative but to strike. Again, many thanks. 


DED. WE CAN ONLY EXPRESS OUR HOPE THAT YOU WILL 

TAIN A FAIR SETTLEMENT AT AN EARLY DATE: WE STAND READY Sincern ney le 
GIVE ANY AID AND ASSISTANCE THAT MIGHT BE HELPFUL: PLEASE , 

EL FREE TO CALL UPON US. seis 


DAVE BECK 











Strong support of the position taken by the United 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO) was-voiced by General President 
Dave Beck in a message to David J. McDonald, USW 
president. The above exchange of correspondence indi- 
cates the support by the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters for the Steelworkers. 
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WHAT 
CONST 


HE United States is now em- 
barked on the biggest public 
works project in its history—a gi- 
gantic road building program result- 
ing from legislation just signed by 
the President. The new program 
will be undertaken under a $33 bil- 
lion authorization and the new pro- 
gram may go as high as $50 billion. 
Less than two years after Pres- 
ident Dwight D. Eisenhower sent to 
the Governors’ Conference in Bolton 
Landing, New York, a recommenda- 
tion for a “grand plan” of highway 
construction, Congress finally en- 
acted the new long-range highway 
bill. 

Between the recommendation on 
July 12, 1954 and June 29, 1956, 
when the President signed a bill 
marking the enactment of Public 
Law 627, a great many events of 
profound importance to the highway 
and trucking industry occurred. 





PROVISIONS OF BILL 

In brief, here is what the bill pro- 
vides: 

@ expenditures of some $33 bil- 
lion by the Federal and State gov- 
ernments for the Interstate System, 
primary and secondary roads. 

@ formal establishment of a 41.- 
000 mile Interstate Highway System 
with a total of $25 billion of the 
total Federal money allocated to 
that system. 

@ the money will be allocated on 
the basis of 90 per cent contribution 
of the Federal Government and 10 
per cent by state governments for 
the Interstate System and a 50-50 
contribution for other systems. 

@ apportionment will be made 
for the first three years (1957-59) on 
the basis of population and _ after 
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HIGHWAY 





ION PROGRAM MEANS 


1959 a “needs” standard will be es- 
tablished. 

@ prevailing wages will be paid 
under Davis-Bacon protections writ- 
ten into the law following strong 
representations to Congress by or- 
ganized labor. 

@ a new series of taxes is im- 
posed with heavy use taxes falling 
on the trucking industry. 

@ sizes and weight limitations are 
imposed under the new law. 

The final passage of the highway 
bill came after two years of study, 
hearings, and legislative effort by 


many groups interested in a new 
roadbuilding program. In July, 


1954, the President proposed a gi- 
gantic highway construction program 
to be undertaken by the Federal 
Government. To help bring out the 
facts and figures on the need and 
place of such a program, he named 
an Advisory Committee on a Na- 
tional Highway Program with Gen- 
eral Lucius Clay as Chairman. Serv- 
ing on this four-man committee were 
General President Dave Beck; S. 
Sloan Colt of the Bankers’ Trust 
Company, New York, and W. A. 
Roberts, Allis-Chalmers, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
CLAY COMMITTEE 

The Clay Committee undertook 
exhaustive studies of highway needs 
and held hearings in October, 1954. 
Various groups, interests, individ- 
uals and Government agencies ap- 
peared before the committee to 
present testimony. After several 
weeks of study and consideration, 
the Clay Committee recommended 
a $27 billion highway program to be 
financed by the sale of bonds for 
the Interstate System with continued 
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Federal aid for the other systems. 
This was in January, 1955. 

From January, 1955 through 
June, 1956, the pressure for a high- 
way program was on but unfortu- 
nately differences of opinion, partic- 
ularly on ways and means of fi- 
nances, delayed the program at least 
a year. During the congressional 
session of 1955 two conflicting lines 
of endeavor developed: the Admin- 
istration sought enactment of meas- 
ures under the bond-financing sys- 
tem as recommended by the Clay 
Committee. 

Another measure was introduced 
by Senator Albert Gore (Dem., 
Tenn.). Hearings were held on both 
the Administration and the Gore 


Bay Shore Freeway, San Mateo. Calif., is an illustration of new type highway construc- 
tion embodying safety features, interchanges and proper access and exit roads. On facing 
page is the Dallas, Tex., Central Expressway. 


bills. Strong differences as to financ- 
ing developed and on June 27, al- 
most a full year before final enact- 
ment of a road bill, Representative 
George Fallon (Dem., Md.) intro- 
duced a bill combining construction 
and pay-as-you-go features. This 
bill was defeated in the House and 
the President made an appeal to the 
Congress not to let differences of 
opinion over financing kill highway 
legislation which was admittedly 
seriously needed. Nevertheless, the 
bill failed—no bill was passed by 
the time Congress adjourned August 
2, 1955. 

New bills were introduced in 1956 
and Congress has been wrestling 
with the problem of a satisfactory 
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FOR EACH $1 BILLION IN 


ROAD-CONSTRUCTION FUND 


TRUCKS, MISCELLANEOUS — 1,800 


bill for several months with commit- 
tees of both the House and Senate 
striving to come up with a measure 
which would be acceptable—if not 
completely satisfactory—to all 
groups. The bill as finally ham- 
mered out in conference committee 
in June is that bill. 


ACCEPTABLE TO ALL 

As finally passed, the bill is not 
completely satisfactory to any group 
but is acceptable to all groups. Some 
have charged that politics delayed 
final passage of a bill by at least a 
year thereby denying the nation the 
benefits of a program of planning 
and construction urgently needed. 

The new bill has some serious im- 
pediments to the trucking industry. 
The International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters has worked cooperatively 
and diligently with the trucking in- 
dustry in an effort to see that unfair 


ADDITIONAL NEEDED 
FOR EACH $1 BILLION IN 
ROAD-CONSTRUCTION FUND 








and discriminatory taxes were not 
written into the law. The new taxes 
on trucking are severe, but we have 
the assurances of leaders of the in- 
dustry that, despite the heavy bur- 
dens, the long-range benefits will 
make it possible for the industry to 
“live with” the new taxes. Increased 
efficiency and productivity will en- 
able the industry to achieve its 
goals in this direction, it is confident- 
ly believed. 
PRESS PLAYS ROLE 

One of the characteristics of the 
fight for highway legislation has been 
the role played by the press in urg- 
ing legislation. In this connection, 
the Hearst newspapers have been 
particularly active. While the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters 
has, from time to time, disagreed 
with the Hearst papers on various 
issues, the union is glad to see that 


PICKUPS & AUTOS — 2,600 





primary and secondary roads. 


weight. 
of Commerce. 


written into the new law. 





Highlights of New Program 


Finances: approximately $33 billion authorized for Interstate, 


Sizes and weights: |jmitations are set up in act; 18,000 pounds 
on single axle; 32,000 pounds on tandem, 73,280 pounds gross 


Highway safety study js directed to be made by Department 
Prevailing wages will be paid under Davis-Bacon provisions 


New taxes are levied on gasoline, diesel fuel, tires, trucks, 
buses, truck-trailers, camelback; a highway use tax is imposed also. 











powerful group of papers come for- 
ward with the strong support it has 
shown for the highway program. 

What does this program mean in 
terms of expenditures? 

LAW’S PROVISIONS 

The law provides for a 13-year 
program for the Interstate System 
and a three-year program for the 
regular Federal-aid highway systems. 
Approximately $25 billion is author- 
ized for the Interstate System over a 
13-year period. This will include $1 
billion authorization in 1957, $1.7 
billion in 1958 and $2 billion in 
1959. Allocations for the first three 
years have already been made for 
the states. 

The “Interstate System” is_ the 
shorthand description of the more 
detailed title of the system which will 
be known as the “National System 
of Interstate and Defense High- 
ways.” 

To finance this new program the 
trucking industry must share a heavy 
burden. New taxes amount to $14.8 
billion over a 16-year period.  In- 
creased and additional taxes were 
imposed under the bill effective July 
1, 1956 and extend until July |, 
1972. Here are the new taxes: 

@ an increase of one cent per 
gallon in gasoline; 

@ an increase of one cent per gal- 
lon on diesel fuel; 

@ an increase of three cents per 
pound on tires; 
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@ a2 per cent increase from July 
1, 1956 and a 3 per cent increase 
from July 1, 1957 on new trucks, 
buses and truck-trailers; 


HIGHWAY USE TAX 

@ a highway use tax on vehicles 
over 26,000 pounds of $1.50 per 
1,000 pounds. This is a new tax. 

A study of equitable tax alloca- 
tion is directed in the bill. Like- 
wise, the bill directs the Secretary of 
Commerce to make a full and com- 
plete study to determine what action 
can be taken by the Federal Govern- 
ment to promote increasing safety on 
the highways. The study, under the 
directive of the bill, shall consider: 

@ the need for Federal assistance 
in enforcement of highway safety 
and speed requirements; 

@ advisability and steps neces- 
sary to promote the adoption of 
uniform laws; 

@ highway educational programs; 

@ design and physical character- 
istics of highways. 

A highlight of the legislation in- 
sofar as the organized labor is con- 
cerned is Section 115 which requires 
the payment of prevailing wages 
under protections written into the 
act. The inclusion of the prevailing 
wage protection was no accident. 
Such a provision had _ bi-partisan 
support, but that support has come 
about following strong representa- 
tions by organized labor and espe- 
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TRUCKS, 14-3 TONS — 9,600 


ADDITIONAL NEEDED 
FOR EACH $1 BILLION IN 
ROAD-CONSTRUCTION FUND 








TRUCKS OVER 3 TONS — 8,500 








Highway Program Chronology 


July 12, 1954—President Eisenhower’s “grand plan” for a multi- 
billion dollar highway program laid before Governors’ Con- 
ference, Bolton Landing, N. Y. 

September 7, 1954—Advisory Committee on a National Highway 
Program appointed by the President. On this committee was 
General President Dave Beck with General Lucius Clay as 


chairman. 
October 7-8. 1954—Clay Committee holds hearings in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


January 11. 1955—Clay Committee recommends $27 billion 
bond-financed 10-year program for the Interstate System and 
continuance of Federal aid for other systems. 

February 11, 1955—Senator Albert Gore (Dem., Tenn.), intro- 
duces bill. 

February 22. 1955—Administration bills introduced. 

February 22. 1955—President Eisenhower sends highway mes- 
sage to Congress. 

April. 1955—Hearings are held on road bills. 

May 25. 1955—Gore bill is passed by Senate by voice vote. 

June 27, 1955—Rep. George Fallon (Dem., Md.) introduces a 
pay-as-you-go and construction tax bill for financing program. 

July 28. 1955—New Fallon bill defeated in House. 

July 29, 1955—President Eisenhower appeals to Congress not to 
let method of financing block passage of a road bill. 

August 2. 1935—Congress adjourns. 

January 26, 1956—Rep. Fallon introduces new bill (HR 8836); 
$24 billion for interstate and $10 billion for other systems. 

February 26, 1956—Rep. Hale Boggs (Dem., La.) introduces 
revenue bill. (HR 9075) 

April 19, 1956—Rep. Fallon introduces bill (HR 10660) com- 
bining HR 8836 and HR 9075. 

April 27, 1956—House passes HR 10660 by 388-19 vote. 

May 10. 1956—Senate Committee on Public Works substitutes 
Gore bill (S 1048) as passed by Senate. 

June 12. 1956—Senate-House Conference Committee meets on 
HR 10660 and on. 

June 21, 1956—Completes report. 

June 28. 1956—Senate and House approve conference report. 

June 29, 1956—President Eisenhower signs Public Law 627. 
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Allocations in Millions of Dollars — All Systems 


NEW YORK CALIFORNIA ILLINOIS MICHIGAN NORTH CAROLINA 
451.3 367.5 304.2 232.7 164.3 
TEXAS PENNSYLVANIA OHIO MISSOURI INDIANA 
381.8 341.3 275.2 178.8 158.5 
Major attention in the new highway construction program will be directed on the immediate plans for the next three years. Above 
are shown the states in which major allocations are being made for fiscal years 1957-1959. For the most part these are states with 


largest trafic, population and highway requirements. 


cially by those in the Four-Way 
Pact—Teamsters, Operating Engi- 
neers, Carpenters and _ Laborers. 
Without the strong efforts of these 
four unions many think it highly 
doubtful that the prevailing wage 
protections would have ever been 
written into the bill. 
FAR-REACHING BENEFITS 
The bill, as the program unfolds, 
will have far-reaching economic and 
employment benefits. The Depart- 
ment of Labor estimates that 500,- 
000 full-time jobs will be created, 
including on-site workers and em- 
ployees in materials and road ma- 
chinery manufacturing concerns. 
When the program is going full 
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force some estimates say the num- 
ber employed will go as high as 
900,000. 


BUILDERS’ ESTIMATE 


The American Road Builders’ As- 
sociation has made some estimates 
as to what the new program will 
mean in terms of needs, including 
trucking requirements. For each 
additional billion dollars in road 
building funds, an additional 57,- 
000 pieces of equipment will be 
needed—including 8,500 trucks of 
over 3-tons each: 9,600 smaller 
trucks; 1,500 truck mixers and agi- 
tators. as well as various types of 
other units not operated by Team- 
sters. 
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NEW MATERIALS 

New materials needed for the 
highway program will provide work 
for a great many motor transport 
employees. Among the items which 
will be stepped up in production for 


the program are: cement, aggre- 
gates, bituminous materials, lum- 


ber, timber piling: steel of various 
types and shapes for both road and 
bridge work: concrete culvert pipe: 
clay pipe and tile: petroleum prod- 
ucts; explosives, and traffic markers. 

It is apparent that the highway 
work load will “back up” from the 
actual on site construction work to 
the supply yards and to the actual 

39) 


(Continued on page 32 
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EDITORIALS 


Better Air Traffic Control 


We will never know the full story of the events imme- 
diately preceding the tragic double airliner accident 
which occurred over the Grand Canyon last month. We 
do know, however, that the tragic loss of life has served 
to focus attention on the need for more and better air 
traffic control. 

Few realize the tremendous growth of air travel in 
the last few years. A few figures from the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration will indicate the volume of air 
traffic in terms of passenger miles. 

In 1949 a total of 6,448,427,000 first-class passenger 
miles were flown by scheduled airliners and 248,844,000 
coach miles were flown. 

By 1955 the total of first-class travelers rose to 
12,489,299,000 passenger miles while that of aircoach 
travelers had zoomed to 6,716,376,000 passenger miles 
and is still going up. 

Some experts say that we are operating air traffic 
under standards and procedures far too short of the 
real need —we are sort of in the horse-and-buggy age of 
air control. 

While this tragic accident in the West should not 
obscure the remarkable safety record which is being 
made day and night by our scheduled air lines, the fact 
remains that we are confronted with tremendous risks— 
risks which, as we have seen, mean matters of life and 
death. 

More and better air traffic control is not a matter of 
politics. There is no room for politics in the proper 
administration and regulation of the nation’s airways. 
The American public expects action and action in a 
fashion which benefits the growing needs of airminded 
Americans. 

This is not the time or place to go into technicalities 
on what should or should not be done about air safety. 
We would like to mention, however, the fact that there 
is considerable discussion on specific ways and means 
of improving traffic control through greater dependence 
on instruments and less on visual controls. 

There were many warnings of the danger in our 
crowded skies before the Grand Canyon accident and in 
the dependence in visual flight rules. An airline cap- 
tain, member of the Air Line Pilots’ Association, wrote 
in the union’s official magazine warning of mid-air 
disasters and saying, “There can be no doubt that pres- 
ent visual flight rule criteria is totally inadequate... . 
There are many facets making up the potential mid-air 
collision problem. For the time being, suffice it to say 
that the present regulations and equipment are totally 
unrealistic tools for accomplishing our desired goals, 
namely efficient movement of traffic during all weather 
conditions, in a manner consistent with safety.” The 
TEAMSTER, AUGUST 
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headline of this article warned specifically against mid- 
air collisions. 

The Flight Engineers have constantly advocated 
greater safety measures which would make overall air 
flight safety programs more effective. 

We might take a lesson from Canada, whose air space 
is much less crowded than our own. All aircraft flying 
on Canadian airways between 9,500 feet and 23.000 
feet are subject to positive air traffic control. This is 
true whether the weather is good and visibility excellent 
or whether the weather is of the “instrument” type. 
Pilots are tracked on the ground and must fly a specific 
course. 

The complexity of airplanes, the increasing speed, the 
tremendous number of instruments to which close atten- 
tion must be directed by the pilot, co-pilot and engineer, 
plus the lack of visual facilities in the crowded aircraft, 
make visual flight rules (VFR) outmoded, in the opin- 
ion of many. 

We should add one other observation on this matter 
of airline safety. Safety is the highest and first consider- 
ation in this whole matter. Selfishness of private inter- 
ests or any airline should not take priority over the steps 
necessary to flight safety. Why we do not have complete 
flight safety consistent with what modern science and 
engineering have achieved is a matter which should be 
investigated thoroughly. 


Dangerous Waters 


August is one of the top months of the year for 
aquatic sports, including swimming. This additional 
volume of water sports activity brings to the fore the 
necessity for water safety. 

The American National Red Cross estimates that 
only about 10 per cent of us are expert swimmers— 
or swimmers who can take care of ourselves under most 
situations. And about half of us are regarded as average 
to poor swimmers, while the remainder, or 40 per cent, 
are either nonswimmers or hazardous swimmers. 

These 40 per cent are those among whom most of 
the deaths occur from drowning. Experts in water 
safety tell us that most drownings occur 15 yards from 
the shoreline. And most of the drownings are from the 
swimmers who can swim a little but not enough to take 
care of themselves in the water. 

The Red Cross, Y. M. C. A. and other organizations 
are doing a continuous job of encouraging water safety 
through learning to swim well. This is a month when 
special attention is devoted to swimming and the impor- 
tance of care in and around the water. 

By paying more attention to the hazards of the water 
and learning how to cope with those hazards, we will 
be able to cut the tragic death rate from drowning 
which will take an estimated 6,500 lives this year. 














































New gains in membership and 
improvements in contracts and con- 
ditions were reported to the 700 
delegates who met in the 20th an- 
nual session of the Western Con- 
ference of Teamsters in late June in 
Vancouver, B. C. The annual con- 
ference met June 25 through June 
29 with delegates representing all 
local unions and joint councils of 
the 11 Western States and the West- 
ern Provinces of Canada. 

Highlights of the week-long meet- 
ing included: 

1. Addresses by General Presi- 
dent Dave Beck, General Secretary- 
Treasurer John F. English, Ore- 
gon’s Senator Wayne Morse, Neil 
Curry. chairman of the board of 
directors, American Trucking As- 
sociations, and by directors of na- 
tional trade divisions. 


2. Trade division meetings by 
each of the trade divisions of the 
Western Conference, followed by 
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CONFERENCE OFFICIALS—D. W. Marshall talks over arrangements with Chairman 


Frank W. Brewster -and Secretary-Treasurer John Sweeney of the Western Conference 


20th Western Conference 


Wage and Membership Gains Noted 
In Reports to Record Attendance 


general summary sessions with all 
delegates participating. 

3. Adoption of resolutions calling 
on Western Teamsters for continued 
cooperation and aggressive organi- 
zational work in the year ahead. 

The annual meeting was a rally- 
ing point for exponents of both eco- 
nomic and political action by Team- 
sters. General President Beck 
praised the conference for its pro- 
gress and noted the great advances 
which have been made since the 
first Western Conference of Team- 
sters meeting 20 years ago. 

The general president drew at- 
tention to the fact that the confer- 
ence procedure had been such a 
success that it is now an adopted 
method of organizational activity 
with ihree other conference groups 
organized—the Central, Eastern and 
Southern Conferences of Teamsters. 

President Beck said that coopera- 
tion and coordination were neces- 








of Teamsters at Vancouver sessions, 
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Sessions Held In Vancouver; 
















sary for Teamster growth. He like- 
wise paid tribute to the responsi- 
bilities of organizers and trade divi- 
sion officials for the contributions 
which they are making toward over- 
all success. 

He said that one of the reasons 
why Teamsters are successful is 
found in their willingness and abil- 
ity to keep up with the changing 
economic and technological trends 
in industry. He pointed out that 
studies are underway in this con- 
nection in new methods of trans- 
port—the so-called “piggy back” 
(trailers on railroad flat cars) and 
“fishyback” (trucks and trailers on 
ships). 


MORSE COMPLIMENTED 


Before he closed his address the 
general president paid a high com- 
pliment to Senator Wayne Morse 
and urged all Oregon Teamsters to 
do their part in sending him back 
to the Senate. 

Conference President Brewster 
spoke at both the opening and clos- 
ing sessions of the conference. In 
closing he commented upon_ the 
trade division reports and appeared 
at the trade division panel sessions 
to participate and urge continued 
action on all fronts. 

General Secretary-Treasurer Eng- 
lish gave a financial and member- 
ship report to the conference dele- 
gates. During his stay at Vancou- 
ver he also took the opportunity to 
visit and counsel with his many 
friends whom he has met and 
worked with during his long tenure 
as a Teamster international official. 

The longest and one of the most 
arresting addresses of the entire 
week’s meeting was given by Ore- 
gon’s Senator Morse. He blasted 
the forces of monopoly in Congress 
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CONFERENCE SPEAKERS—(left to right) Lyle Wicks, Minister of Labor of British 


Columbia and a trade union member; Senator Wayne Morse of Oregon and General 
President Dave Beck. 


and warned against the machinations 
of the coalition against labor which 
counted in its forces members of 
both major political parties. He told 
the Teamsters that political and eco- 
nomic freedom go together. He said 
that too often laboring people talk a 
good political fight, but don’t de- 
liver—they too often fail even to reg- 
ister and in failing to register they 
are not eligible to vote. 

Morse summarized some of the 
major bills for which he said liberals 
are fighting in Congress—repeal or 
amendment of Taft-Hartley; lower- 
ing age of eligibility for Social Secu- 





FRANK W. BREWSTER 


Western Conference Chairman 
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rity; liberalization of NLRB regula- 
tion and a changed foreign aid pro- 
gram with more loans and fewer 
grants. 

ATA’s Curry paid his respects to 
the Weeks Report and said that 
there is a persistent trend on the part 
of political and economic interests 
antagonistic to the trucking industry 
which hurts both management and 
drivers alike in the motor transport 
industry. 

Mr. Curry spelled out in detail 
the economic and employment ef- 
fects which would result from adop- 
tion of the policies set forth in the 





NEIL CURRY 


Trucking Association Spokesman 


Weeks transportation recommenda- 
tions. 

Following caucus sessions of the 
trade divisions, reports were given 
and resolutions adopted at the final 
session. The resolutions passed by 
the conference covered a variety of 
topics: 

—a resolution dealing with area 
agreements and proposed constitu- 
tional amendments; 





a resolution establishing the 
amounts and methods of payments 
to strikers from the Western Confer- 
ence strike fund established last year 
by the Conference; 





a resolution petitioning federal 
authorities to preserve and to prose- 
cute all evidences of wire tapping 
now in the hands of state and county 
officials; 

a resolution dealing with topics 
affecting local unions and joint coun- 
cils affiliated with the Western Con- 
ference of Teamsters; 





—a resolution calling for a stop 
to the expansion of sleeper cab 
agreements saying that they are in 
violation of Western Conference 
policy calling for the establishment 
of division points; a committee was 
named to investigate and to stop vio- 
lations of Teamster understandings; 

—by resolution action the Over- 
the-Road and General Hauling divi- 
sions were consolidated into a new 
General Hauling Division; 
resolution authorized 


—a 


pay- 





JOHN F. ENGLISH 


General Secretary-Treasurer 





ment of the annual income from 
brokerage fees of the Teamster 
Health & Welfare Plan to the City 
of Hope, nonsectarian hospital and 
clinic at Los Angeles; this action is 
the extension of a trust arrangement 
established by Mr. Beck and Mr. 
Brewster and provides for carrying 
on the philanthropic activity in the 


tending represe 


Yo \eeama TA | 


Delegates in a general session at the 20th annual meeting of the Western Conference of Teamsters. More than 700 delegates at- 
‘nting 11 Western States, Hawaii, 


event of death or accident of either 
of the two establishing principals. 
resolution of confidence in 
International Representative Clyde 
Crosby was adopted; Mr. Crosby 
has been the target of newspaper 
attacks in Portland, Oreg., and now 
has instituted slander suits to clear 
his name. 


cae 


SIGN CANNERY PACT 
IN CALIFORNIA 


Over 3,000 California cannery 
workers, employees of two major 
plants in that state are now covered 
by the Western Conference Pension 
Trust Fund. 

Frank W. Brewster, president of 
the Western Conference of Team- 
sters, announced that contracts were 
signed with five Libby, McNeill and 
Libby plants in Northern California 
and eight Cal Pack (California 
Packing Corporation, Inc.) plants. 
The contracts cover 1,200 Libby 
workers and 2,000 Cal Pack em- 
ployees. 

Under terms of the contract nego- 
tiated by Peter A. Andrade, director 
of the Western Council of Cannery 
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Workers, Libby and Cal Pack will 
contribute 10 cents per hour for 
each covered employee to the West- 
ern Conference of Teamsters’ Pen- 
sion Trust Fund to provide pension 
benefits. 

PENSION RIGHTS RETAINED 

The significant feature of the con- 
tract pension provision is a clause 
providing that workers retain pen- 
sion rights in transferring from one 
company to another. Under this 
plan workers can carry their accum- 
lated pension credits from job to job. 

The “mobile pension” idea pro- 
vided for in this contract has at- 
tracted national attention from other 


Alaska and Western Canada. 





























unions, management and Govern- 
ment officials. The arrangement is 
one which may set a pattern for 
future negotiations in other indus- 
tries by other unions. 

The contracts also provide for 
across-the-board wage increases ret- 
roactive to last March. Both con- 
tracts are for three years and stipu- 
late that additional increases of 5 
cents per hour will be made on 
March 1, 1957, and on March 1, 
1958. 


Earlier this summer strike action 


had been initiated against Libby 
when it withdrew from the Cali- 


fornia Processors’ and Growers’ As- 
sociation along with the other inde- 
pendent, Cal Pack. 

Teamster policy among the 32 
firms in the employer organization 
(CPGA) has been one where if the 
majority of the 32 firms adopted 
union agreements, then the minority 
would not renege. 


President Brewster announced at 
the conclusion of the negotiations 
with the two big California packers 
that 10,000 permanent cannery 
workers now are covered by the 
Teamsters’ Pension Plan and _ the 
total number of Teamsters in all 
fields under the program now num- 
bers 125,000. 
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Procress on all fronts was re- 
ported by delegates to the 1956 
Southern Conference of Teamsters 
session held in Dallas July 9-12. 
Highlights of the annual meeting 
were: 

1. Action by the conference in 
increasing per capita tax 5 cents per 
member to advance organization 
plans. 

2. Adoption of a resolution re- 
quiring all locals to affiliate with their 
appropriate trade division and fur- 
ther requiring adherence to action 
taken by the division by way of 
agreements. 

3. Designation of an office to co- 
ordinate litigation before courts and 
boards in the Southern area. 

4. Addresses by General Presi- 
dent Dave Beck, General Secretary- 
Treasurer John F. English and Vice 
President James R. Hoffa and direc- 
tors of the various national trade 
divisions. 

DELEGATES, OBSERVERS 

More than 100 delegates from all 
sections of the South were registered 
delegates at the annual meeting 
called to order by Conference Chair- 
man Murray W. Miller. In addition 
to the registered delegates, a num- 
ber of observers from the various lo- 
cal unions and joint councils in the 
South were in attendance. The meet- 
ings opened with a general session 
on Monday, July 9, and closed with 
the appointment of a new confer- 
ence Policy Committee Friday, July 
12. 

General President Beck spoke at 
the annual dinner of the conference 
held Thursday evening. General 
Secretary-Treasurer English spoke 
at the opening day’s session of the 
annual conference. 

The Southern Conference of 
Teamsters holds its trade division 
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Marked Gains in South 


Southern Conference Meets in Dallas. 
Reports 11 Per 


Levies Tax for 


sessions with all 
delegates attend- 
ing all sessions 
instead of oper- 
ating through the 
panel or caucus 
session. 

Harold Thir- 
ion, director of 
the Building & 
Construction 
National Trade 


Division, spoke 
at the opening 


session of the 
Heavy Construc- 
tion & Ship- 
building Divi- 
sion. He ex- 
plained the new 
highway road 
bill providing for 
$33 billion in 
construction and 
outlined the role 
of the Four-Way Pact unions in urg- 
ing inclusion of the Davis-Bacon 
prevailing wage protections in the 
new bill. He also explained how the 
Teamsters, Laborers, Carpenters 
and Operating Engineers work to- 
gether in advancing the common 
cause of unionization in the highway 
and heavy construction fields. Re- 
ports were also made by Teamster 
committeemen of the Four-Way 
Pact from Areas 10, 11 and 12. 
Odell Smith, Litthke Rock, Ark., is 
chairman of the Southern Confer- 
ence’s Heavy Construction & Ship- 
building Division. 


ADDRESSING 


made the principal address at the Southern Conference of Team- 


ENGLISH ADDRESS 

Secretary English reported on 
Teamster progress in his address 
and compared advances made today 
by Teamsters with problems of or- 
ganization and servicing of locals 
many years ago when he was a busi- 
ness agent. He also said that the 


CONFERENCE 







Cent Membership Rise; 


Organizing Drive 








General President Dave Beck 


sters’ annual banquet. 


state of the union is healthy and that 
cooperation by the conference 
groups is helping to keep it that way. 

William Griffin, director of the 
National Miscellaneous Conference, 
spoke at the afternoon session of the 
Miscellaneous Division. He spoke 
of the many new problems in this 
area and cited particularly work in 
the vending machine and frozen 
foods industry. Don Vestal, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., is chairman of this 
division. 

The varied opportunities in ex- 
panding work in the sales field were 
discussed by the Sales Division 
speakers. R. B. Bunch, Freeport, 
La., was chairman of this division. 

SALES OPPORTUNITIES 

Chairman Floyd Weed of Tampa, 
Fla., outlined some of the problems 
confronting organization of taxicabs 
in the South. Progress was reported 
as “slow but certain.” 
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JAMES R. HOFFA 


Central Conference Chairman 


A highlight of the Warehouse 
Division, also in a Tuesday session, 
was the discussion of the area agree- 
ment with the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Company stores. The 
success of the agreement on an area 
basis will spell success in future 
pacts of similar type, it was agreed 
at this session. Weldon Mathis, At- 
lanta, Ga., was chairman of the divi- 
sion. 

At the Wednesday session con- 
siderable discussion was devoted to 
problems of the Freight Division. A 
highlight of this session was the ad- 
dress by Vice President Hoffa. He 
set the stage for discussion of freight 


ee, 


Teamsters in Dallas, 
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MURRAY W. MILLER 


Southern Conference Chairman 


problems through comparing prog- 
ress in this area with the difficulties 


experienced by Teamsters in the 
early days of organizing freight 


drivers in the South. 

The success of the organization 
rests, said Hoffa, on cooperation not 
only on an area-wide basis, but also 
between area groups, especially with 
the Eastern and Central Confer- 
ences, whose work directly affects 
that of the South. 

The Southern Conference decided 
to pursue Organization in the area in 
which not only large operators, but 
small freight firms and small cartage 
firms would likewise be brought into 


“4 ei . 
CENERAL SECRETARY-TREASURER John F. English is shown speaking before a general session of the Southern Conference of 





Tex. 





JOHN T. O'BRIEN 


International Vice President 


the organization program, thereby 
insuring all Teamsters of a com- 
parable wage structure in the South 
and Central States areas. 

H. R. Moore, Jr.. president and 
general manager of the Southwest 
Motor Freight Operators’ Associa- 
tion, also spoke at this session, of 
which Glenn Smith, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., was chairman. 

A final general session of the 
Southern Conference of Teamsters 
was held Thursday. July 12, at 
which several visitors spoke, includ- 
ing Vice President Hoffa, Harold 
Gibbons, acting director of the Na- 
tional Warehouse Conference; Rich- 


Delegates from all parts of the South attended the meeting. 
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ard Kavener, organizer of the Cen- 
tral Conference of Teamsters; 
Thomas Owens, director of the Na- 
tional Produce Division; Larry Stein- 
berg. on special organization duty 
in the Philadelphia area, and Lewis 
C. Harkins, director of the National 
Cannery Division. Conference Di- 
rector Murray Miller summed up the 
four-day session. 

The new S-cent per capita in- 
crease should materially strengthen 
the conference, Miller said. Of basic 
significance was the action taken re- 
quiring all local unions to affiliate 
with trade divisions and to be bound 
thereby by division policies and pro- 
grams. Such programs are being 
worked out by majority action, it 
was pointed out. So extensive is liti- 
gation in the South which has “right- 
to-work” laws and many unfavor- 
able aspects of regulation toward 
labor that the conference designated 
Nat Wells of Dallas, Tex., as legal 
coordinator. All actions originating 
in the South must be cleared through 
this office in order that appropriate 
action can be taken without impair- 
ing activities of Teamsters in other 
parts of the country. 

The problem of litigation gen- 
erally was discussed by the 20 attor- 
neys at a lawyers’ conference. 

The climax of the annual session 
was the dinner at which General 
President Beck was the principal 
speaker and guest of honor. He was 
accompanied by Vice President 
Einar Mohn and Robert L. Graham 
from the Washington headquarters 
Office. 

President Beck complimented the 
conference on its advance, particu- 
larly on an 11 per cent increase in 
membership. He said that the indus- 
trial possibilities of the South were 
great and that he was certain Team- 
sters would make their proper con- 
tribution to that progress and 
growth. He said that there is a great 
challenge ahead not only in the 
South, but “all over America” to 
Teamsters. He said that the growth 
of the movement is proof of the great 
success of the conference idea 
through which a high degree of co- 
Operation and coordination are 
achieved. He asserted that the 
Teamsters’ Union is on its way to 


(Continued on page 30) 
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MINNESOTAN PRAISES 
TEAMSTER EDITORIAL 


Ay EDITORIAL in the July issue of THE INTERNATIONAL TEAMSTER 
so impressed a Minnesota newspaper editor that he read it over Radio Station 
KROX in a newscast, according to a letter sent to General President Dave 
Beck. The newspaper is the Kittson County Enterprise, Hallock, Minn. 

The editorial about which Editor C. W. Bouvette wrote President Beck was 
entitled “Trouble in the Farm Beit.” The last paragraph of the editorial was 
particularly pertinent in the present discussions of farm problems: 

“And so it goes. The farmer is not solely a political target or an object of 
great political solicitude. He is a major segment of the economy and he must 
get along—just as the purchasing power of workers in the city must be kept up. 
In all the conversation about the ‘farm problem, we need to keep a few ele- 
mentary facts in mind and the most elementary is that we all depend on each 
other—farmer-worker-consumer.” 

The letter from C. W. Bouvette, editor of the Kittson County Enterprise. 
follows: 





July 7, 1956. 
Mr. Dave Beck, Editor, 
International Teamster, 
25 Louisiana Avenue, N. W., 
Washington 1, D. C. 
DEAR SIR: 


I want to compliment you for your editorial comment, “Trouble in 
the Farm Belt,” on page 23 of your July edition. 

We publish our paper in the heart of the Red River Valley which. 
as you know, is often referred to as the “Bread Basket of the World.” 
Farms range in size here from 50,000 acres down to thousands of 
them consisting of only 160 acres, while the many are in the 320- to 
480-acre class. 

For many years, | have claimed in my editorial policy that labor 
deserved the support of the farmer because their interests were tied 
together so closely. | have always reasoned that a farmer's produce 
would not be worth | cent if it were not for the ability of labor to get 
it to processing centers and to redistribute it to the buying public in 
its many forms. This being so, Labor and Farmer are blood relatives 
and one cannot exist without the other. It certainly makes a fellow 
feel good to find Labor’s mouthpiece, published way off in Washing- 
ton, D. C., having such a fine grasp of the farmer’s plight. 

Today, in our 15-minute newscast over the facilities of KROX, we 
are reading your editorial and it will be heard all over the entire Red 
River Valley. Labor is a great institution, its work is noble and of the 
very highest concept. Those who toil for a living cannot help looking 
out of the portals of their lives into the golden lot of many of their 
foes and wonder why some categories of American life oppose them 
with such a vicious attitude. 

For the good of America, your way of life in the industrial sections 
of our nation and ours close to the soil, | hope the administration is 
changed this fall and further that the new may dedicate its efforts to 
a friendly understanding of the problems Labor and Farmer face. 


Fraternally yours, 


CLIFFORD W. BOUVETTE, 
I-ditor. 

















ITF BOUND —General President 


portworkers’ Federation. 


Dave 
Beck is shown boarding a Swissair trans- 
Atlantic airliner destined for Vienna, Aus- 
tria where he was a delegate to the bien- 
nial congress of the International Trans- 





BECK PRESENT 
FOR ITF CONGRESS 


New steps toward increasing the 
power and influence of free world 
labor were taken last month in the 
biennial congress of the Interna- 
tional Transportworkers’ Federation 


at Vienna, Austria. The session 
opened July 18 and closed July 26. 
60 NATIONS 

World union leaders from more 
than 60 nations met in Vienna to 
review activities of the ITF for 1954 
and 1955 and to plan for a program 
of action during the next biennial 
period 1956-57. 

General President Dave Beck was 
a delegate from the United States. 
The ITF represents transportation 
union members from the free world 
who work on land transport, on 
waterways transport and on the air- 
ways. 


The biennial Congress opened 
July 18 with an address from H. 
Jahn, president of the ITF. He is 
a representative of the German Rail- 
waymen’s Union. The report from 
Jahn and from Omer Becu, general 
secretary of the ITF, related the ac- 
tivities carried forward by the Fed- 
eration since the last congress. 

NEED FOR LEADERSHIP 

One of the chief problems during 
the biennial session was the concern 
expressed toward the developing 
areas of the world and the need for 
trade union leadership. The ITF is 
one of the chief organizations seek- 
ing to expand the benefits of un- 
ionism throughout the world. The 
other major trade union organiza-}° 
tion is the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions. 
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General fii 





opened 


rganiza- 
federa- 
General 


President Beck has taken an active 





part in both organizations. 
[he [TF has been primarily an 


S organization devoted to the interests 


of and supported by the union mem- 
bers from railways and from dock 
and seaman’s unions. Recently, 
however, the growing importance of 
motor transport in all parts of the 
world has changed somewhat the 
focus of attention. 
TEAMSTERS’ ROLE 

The International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters as the largest union in 
the world and with a major portion 
of its membership devoted to motor 
transport and immediately related 
work is looked upon as a factor of 
growing influence in world transport 
union circles. The place of the 
Teamsters in world transport was 
emphasized by General President 
Beck in his private conferences with 
delegates from other nations and in 
public declarations from the floor. 

Since this issue of THE INTERNA- 


SCENES AT ITF MEETING 


TIONAL TEAMSTER Was prepared for George M. Harrison (left), president of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks: Omer Becu, 


press before the adjournment of the 
ITF Congress, a complete report of 
the sessions was not feasible. 





Tom Yates (left), general secretary of the National Seamen’s 
Union of Great Britain. with General President Beck at the ITF 
Congress. President Beck was a delegate. The congress repre- 
ents leading transportation workers’ union from nations of the 


Free World. Problems affecting transport workers on land, sea, 
air and inland waterways were on the agenda of the 1956 session. 
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general secretary of the ITF, and General President Dave Beck at the opening session 
of the world meeting. 


Following the Vienna meeting, President Beck met with tran-- 


portation and labor leaders of several countries to discuss problems common to the 


transportation industry. 


W. P. Kennedy (left), president of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen, with General President Dave Beck at the ITF meeting 
which was held in Vienna July 18-26. Sixty nations sent delegate- 
to the biennial meeting to discuss transport workers’ problems. 
High on the agenda was a discussion on ways and means of 
extending the benefits of unionism to underdeveloped nations. 
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YEARS OF 
SERVICE 





Zurich, Switzerland, headquarters of Swissair. 
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Oxsr of the world’s most interest. 
ing airlines and one with a clog 
kinship to America recently rounded 
out its twenty-fifth year of service~P 
Swissair, the airline of Switzerland 

This is the line on which General 
President Dave Beck flew to the bi. 
ennial congress of the International 
Transportworkers’ Federation at Vi- 
enna. Mr. Beck was high in his 
praise for the quality of service of 
this airline, a view which apparently 
is shared by many whose goodwill 
and patronage have helped make it 
one of the most successful airline 
operations in the world. 

Swissair had its origin in 1919 
with the Ad Astra line and later 
with Balair in Basel, Switzerland. 





These were merged in 1931 into 
Swissair. At first this line had only 
nine pilots and 12 other crew mem- 
bers for its 11 small craft covering a 
limited network of European cities. 

Today Swissair has 500 in its 
flight personnel and 25 modern lux- 
ury planes covering more than 
34,000 miles in Europe, the Near 
and Middle East and North and 
South America. 

In 1932 Swissair created a sen- 
sation when it introduced the Lock- 
heed Orion, first American plane to 
be used by a European airline. The 
Orion was twice as fast as any other 
airliner flying in Europe and went 
far toward establishing Swissair 
S prestige. Later DC-2s and DC-3s 
were added. Today the DC-6B and 
the Convair are the workhorses of 
the airline and soon the DC-7s will 
be in operation. When the DC+4 
jetliner is off the production line 
Swissair will be one of the first to 
put it into service. Swissair has bees 
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flying the Atlantic in New York- 
Switzerland service since 1949. 

The Swiss are proud of their line 
and boast that the same reputation 
for craftsmanship won by _ their 
watches and for hospitality and good 
food won by their hotels help make 
up Swissair service. Incidentally, 
unlike some European lines most of 
the capital of the airline is in private 
hands—70 per cent to be exact; the 
balance is held by state institutions. 

One of the busiest men in the en- 
tire Swissair system is Charles Rus- 
terholz, Zurich, chief of passenger, 
interline and agency relations. His 
work in this focal point of European 
air transport has been highly praised 
by air travelers. 

The ports of call of Swissair read 
like a world atlas, originating in 
Zurich, airline headquarters, and 
fanning out to such places as Am- 
sterdam. Brussels, Basel, Bern, Ge- 
neva, London, Manchester, Paris, 
Nice, Madrid, Barcelona, Lisbon, 
Dakar. Recife, San Paulo, Rio de 
Janiero, Cairo, Tel Aviv, Beirut, 
Damascus, Istanbul, Athens, Bel- 
grade. Rome. Milan. Vienna, Mu- 
nich, Innsbruck. Dusseldorf, Frank- 
furt, Stuttgart, New York. 

One traveler characterized the 
operation as “a fine airline serving 
a beautiful country.” a characteristic 
which is underscored daily as Swiss- 
air flies its 12 million miles a year, 
hanging up new records in safety 
and service. 
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a Swissair sleeper. 


Luxury travel aloft in 
The airline 
expects to put into service 
DC-8 jetliners as soon as they 
are available from the American 
manufacturer. 
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Ever see a banker repair a TV 
set or milk a cow or sell 114-proof 
vodka, run a potato farm or operate 
a newspaper? 

These activities, regarded as 
slightly off the beaten path of ortho- 
dox banking practices, are only a 
few of the things which have to be 
done in the line of duty in the busi- 
ness of operating an agency which 
insures bank deposits. 

How do these things come about 
anyway? 

Remember the thirties, the de- 
pression days when banks were clos- 
ing down right and left? Remember 
the bank holiday of 1933? In the 
22-year period just before Janu- 
ary 1, 1934, a total of 15,679 banks 
failed and they reperesented the as- 
sets of millions of Americans and, 
in too many cases, the complete as- 
sets and life savings. 

INSURANCE NEEDED 

The demand in those early days 
of the New Deal was for some form 
of bank deposit insurance. Legisla- 
tion was worked out, a law was 
passed and by 1934 the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation was in 
business. This agency insures de- 
posits in banks up to $10,000 per 
deposit. The small sign you see 
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WACKY CHORES 





FOR AUSTERE BANKERS 


FDIC Liquidators Are Called On 
To Do Everything from Running 


when you go in your bank, “This 
bank is a member of the F. D. 1. C.,” 
means that it is a member of the 
nationwide deposit insurance system 
and pays an assessment for its mem- 
bership. It also means that if you 
have money on deposit in that bank, 
your money is insured—up to 
$10,000. 
400 EMPLOYEES 

That’s where some of these pecu- 
liar activities come into the picture. 
The F. D. I. C., located in the Na- 
tional Press Building in Washington, 
has some 400 employees doing a 
variety of things incident to running 
a national agency for bank deposit 
insurance—economists, researchers, 
analysts, etc. In the field are even 
more people, most of whom are in 
the examination and _ liquidation 
departments. 

In order for a bank to deserve 
the insurance membership in the 
corporation, it must comply with 
certain standards and practices and 
the corporation has a big crew of 
examiners to see that the members 
do so comply. 

Compliance must be pretty effec- 
tive, because in the 22 years since 
the F. D. I. C. was established, only 
532 banks have failed, as compared 


Dairies to Repairing TV Sets! 


with the 15,679 in the same period 
before the F. D. I. C. But when for 
some reason a bank is—as_ the 
liquidation experts politely put it— 
“in difficulty,” then we see a variety 
of manifestations take place. 

The job of the F. D. IL. C. is to 
see that bank deposits are safe, and 
if a bank is in danger of closing for 
any reason—and bad management 
seems to head the list—the liqui- 
dators step in to see what can be 
saved out of the assets which a bank 
may have in its portfolio. And what 
assets often turn up! 





UNUSUAL CHORES 

H. Earl Cook, chairman of the 
F. D. I. C., in an address at the 
University of Wisconsin recently, 
listed some of the unusual chores 
which liquidators have to undertake 
in salvaging assets for depositors in 
a closed bank. This list was elab- 
orated on somewhat by experts from 
the liquidation department of the 
corporation recently. 

Real estate is a fairly common 
asset which turns up in a failed 
bank. But there is often a wide 
variety in the type of real estate 
varying all the way from downtown 
office buildings to rice plantations, 
grazing lands or farms of various 
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types. Recently the corporation 
found itself with 43.000 acres of 
erazing lands scattered across Mid- 
dle America from North Dakota to 
Louisiana. 

The corporation often finds itself 
with a dairy on its hands and in one 
eastern city it Operated a dairy for 
two years—at a profit, we trust. 
Since the law provides for insurance 
of deposits, the pressure to make a 
quick sale and realize what money 
may be possible is no longer present, 
the corporation can undertake to 
handle the assets in such a way as 
to realize the greatest possible value. 
Thus it has been found wiser to run 
a dairy farm for months and even 
years rather than liquidate at once 
at a heavy loss. 





POTATO FARMS, TOO 

The corporation now owns sev- 
eral potato farms in Aroostook 
County, Me., home of some of the 
nation’s most famous potatoes. A 
gold mine is another asset on the 
books. This one is in Idaho and 
gold has been mined there, but eco- 
nomically it apparently is not wise 
to attempt operations at the present 
—aand at the present price of gold. 
But if uranium should be on this 
property—wow! 

The corporation found itself with 
7,000 cases of 114-proof vodka on 
its hands as part of a liquidation 
operation. A quick sale was made 
and the vodka turned into cash 
pronto. A batch of liquor turns up 
now and then and if it’s clear of any 
customs or tax liens, it is converted 
into ready cash. The corporation 
found itself with a brewery in its 
possession as the result of the in- 
terest of an upstate New York bank 
in a little side business. 

The corporation also owns oil 
rights in the famed Williston Basin 
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area of 


North Dakota, which has 
been a hot spot for petroleum ex- 
ploration the last few years. Liqui- 
dators, despite their reputation for 
being eminently practical men—and 
their record over 22 years seems to 
confirm it—get a slightly faraway 
look in their eves when they con- 
template the possibilities of oil 
gushers in the Williston region or 
uranium possibilities in a worked- 
out gold mine. 

Apple orchards have come into 
the corporation's control. Some fine 
apple orchards in the Wenatchee 








country in the state of Washington 
have wound up operated by the cor- 
poration’s liquidators. But orchards 
and mines and dairy herds are not 
the only types of off-beat activities 
which the corporation engages in. 


APPLIANCES, ANYONE? 

Now and then an appliance con- 
cern will be found in a failed bank’s 
portfolio. And the corporation has 
actually found itself in the business 
of selling and servicing refrigerators, 
radios and TV sets. It has also 
found itself running filling stations 
and in at least one case a gas com- 
pany. In Pennsylvania the corpora- 
tion had to operate a daily news- 
paper which apparently had been in 
hock to a bank which had been 
forced to close. The liquidators 
operated the paper for a while until 
they could get a purchaser. 

Those noting all the sundry ac- 
tivities in which corporation liquida- 
tors supervise may get the mistaken 
idea that the corporation has on its 
payroll a wide variety of experts- 
farmers, merchants, publishers, ap- 
pliance repair men, vodka tasters, 
etc. Such is not true. When the 
corporation has to realize on the 





assets of a closed bank and has to 
undertake unusual tasks, it employs 
on a temporary basis the necessary 
type of personnel. 


BUILT-IN MANAGERS 

More often than not the people 
needed with the special knowledge 
of the business, service, or trade 
involved will be found in the asset 
itself. For example, if the liquidators 
have to take over a dairy which may 
have been in a bank portfolio, it 
does not have to go out and find 
managers, milkmen and other dairy 
workers. The chances are that the 
people running the dairy keep on 
with their work—the ownership and 
proceeds are channeled to a different 
place. 

One banker in the West had a 
penchant for the ponies and when 
his bank got into difficulties. the 
liquidators found themselves with a 
string of race horses. Needless to 
say they did not go into the racing 
business—they were able to realize 
cash from the racing stable without 
difficulty. 

While bad management seems to 
account for most of the difficulties 
of banks, there is some embezzle- 
ment—some people think they can 
still put their hands in the till and 
not get caught. Regardless of the 
cause of bank difficulties or failures, 
the F. D. I. C. is on the job—and 
in a hurry to protect the deposits 
and assets of the institution. 

The corporation is called upon to 
handle the manifold jobs incident to 
realizing on the closed 
banks. That it is doing a good job 
would appear certain from the rec- 
ord it has made since the troubled 
days of the early thirties. Good 
banking practice, careful supervi- 
sion, thorough examination and in- 
sistence On compliance with proper 
standards have all added up to mak- 
ing the nation’s deposit insurance 
system a safe one. 


assets. of 


And if any of the many public o1 
quasi-public activities started in the 
interests of the general welfare in 
the early thirties had to go, it is a 
pretty sure bet that bank deposit 
insurance would be about the last 
the American people would relin- 
quish. We all feel a real sense of 
security When we know our money 
in deposit is insured. 
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Here’s the 1955 Traffic Story: 


38.000 Dead; 1.350.000 Injured; 


$4.7 Billion in Money Losses! 


iT ADDS UP TO A 
NATIONAL DISGRACE 


ry 

l HE very next time you hear the 
chilling wail of a siren and see the 
ominous flashing red light of an 
ambulance, the chances are it is 
speeding towards another traffic ac- 
cident. 

These ambulance men can tell 
you the human story. The faces 
distorted in pain, or immobile in 
sudden death. But this story is an 
impassionate one about statistics and 
numbers rarely influence emotions. 
Unless—-you happen to be a num- 
ber. 

If you were a number last year, 
then you would lie somewhere be- 
tween | and 38,300, permanently. 

This is your story. 

Motor vehicle deaths in 1955, 
according to Public Safety magazine, 
total approximately 38,300. This 
exceeded the recent high total of 
37,955 in 1953, and was the high- 
est since 1941 when 39,969 people 
died. 

8 PER CENT HIGHER 

The 1955 total was nearly 8 per 
cent higher than the 1954 revised 
and final count of 35,586. The 
1955 death total is based on prelim- 
inary information and is subject to 
change as more complete figures be- 
come available. 

For those who like their statistics 
in easily digestible form, this is the 
1955 traffic story: 

38,300—deaths. 

1 ,.350,000—injuries. 

$4.7 billion—costs (this figure 
includes wage loss, medical expense, 
overhead cost of insurance for ac- 
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cidents, etc.) for the total of 595 bil- 
lion miles traveled. 

6.4—death rate (per 1 million 
vehicle miles). 

Monthly death totals in 1955 were 
higher than in the corresponding 
months of 1954 in every month ex- 
cept January and February. The 
increases, which started with a 5 
per cent rise in March, jumped to a 
12 per cent hike by July and stayed 
near this level for the last six months 
of the year. 

S-D DAY IMPACT 

Not even the impact of S-D Day 
could halt the sharply higher month- 
ly totals, although during the 21- 
day S-D Day period (S-D Day plus 
10 days before and after) deaths 
actually were fewer than during the 
same period of the previous year. 


MOTOR-VEHICLE 
DEATHS 


THOUSANDS 
50 


40 
30 


20 


CHANGES 
10 1945/1955 +36% 
1954/1955 + 8% 





1945 ‘46 ‘47 ‘48 ‘49 ‘SO ‘SI ‘52 ‘53 ‘54 ‘55 






Preliminary gasoline sales figures 
indicate that motor vehicle travel 
increased in 1955 to the highest 
level in history. For most of the 
year, the increase in travel was 
greater percentage wise than the in- 
crease in deaths and resulted in a 
record low mileage death rate for 
many months. 
INCREASES TAPERED OFF 

During the later months of the 
year, however, the mileage increases 
tapered off while the death rate 
stayed high. At the end of 11 
months, the mileage death rate was 
unchanged from the previous year, 
but for the entire year the death rate 
ran higher than in 1954.  Prelimi- 
nary figures show a rate of 6.4 
deaths per 100 million vehicle miles 
in 1955 compared with 6.3 in 1954. 

As shown in the following pre- 
liminary figures, there was an in- 
crease in deaths in nearly every type 
of accident. The biggest numerical 
increase occurred in multiple motor 
vehicle, non-collision, and pedestrian 
accident: 





Type 1954 1955 
Multi-Vehicle ....11,750 13,250 
Non-collision ....12,550 13,200 
Pedestrian ...... 8,000 8.400 
Fixed Objects ... 1,500 1,600 
MONS 2 nc cctes 1,269 1,300 
PENS cccsescse 450 
ee 80 80 
rere 28 20 

(ce 35,586 38,300 


Preliminary figures indicate that 
the 5-14, and the 65 and over age 
groups escaped the increase in deaths 
in 1955. Among the other groups, 
the increases were uniformly high 
with the 25-44 showing the highest 
frequency in 1955, 11,800 deaths. 
This figure represents a 9 per cent 
increase over 1954. 

(In 1955 accidental deaths from 
all causes totaled 92,000. This 
figure included non-motor-vehicle, 
home accidents, work accidents, 
etc. Fatal falls numbered about the 
same as in 1954—19,800; burns, 
unchanged at 6,100. Drownings in- 
creased | per cent to 6,400. Fire- 
arms deaths totaled 2,300, no change 
from 1954. 
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Work accidents killed 14,200 in 


1955—up 200 deaths over the pre- 
ceding year. Nearly 2 million were 
injured in work accidents last year; 
up 50,000 from 1954. Total all- 
industry employment was 3 per cent 
more than in 1954; in manufactur- 
ing alone, 5 per cent more. 

The nine-month death total for 
railroad accidents was 1,808; up | 
per cent from 1954. Injuries num- 
bered 19,888 or 6 per cent more 
than in the same months of 1954. 

Grade crossing deaths from all 
causes totaled 1,377 in 1954. 

Passenger deaths numbered 12, 
compared to 23 for the same months 
of 1954. 

AIRCRAFT DEATHS 

There were seven fatal accidents 
(excluding two propellor accidents ) 
during 1955 in the domestic pas- 
senger-carrying operations of sched- 
uled air carriers, in which 156 pas- 
sengers, 21 crew members and two 
occupants of another plane were 
killed. The passenger death rate 
per 100 million passenger-miles, 
based on preliminary information, 
was 0.75. 

All home accidents killed 27,000 
in 1955—down 2 per cent from 
1954. During the same period of 
last year over 4 million were injured 
in home accidents. The principle 
reductions by type of accident were: 
poisons, poisonous gas and mechan- 
ical suffocation. 

Fire losses (property destroyed 
THE 
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by fire) in 1955 totaled S885 mil- 
lion, or 2 per cent more than 1954). 

Traffic deaths in 1955 were 
sharply higher than in 1954 in every 
region of the country except the 
Mountain Region. where they were 
down 2 per cent. This was dia- 
metrically opposite to the situation 
in 1954 when deaths were down in 
all regions except the Mountain Re- 
gion, where they were up | per cent. 


13 WITH FEWER DEATHS 


Among 47 states reporting for the 
entire year only 13 had fewer deaths 
than in 1954 while 34 showed in- 
creases. And among the 13 states, 
the decreases were mostly small. 

Among 531 cities reporting for 
the entire year, 207 had fewer 
deaths, while 232 had more deaths 
and 92 reported no change (mostly 
perfect records). 

Perfect records in December were 
reported by 326 cities, of which the 
three largest were: Salt Lake City, 
Utah, (182,100); Hartford, Conn., 


(177,400), 
(116,900). 


and 


Perfect records for all of 


Canton, 





Ohio, 


1955 


were reported by only 81 cities, and 
of these the three largest were: 


Medford, 
kegon, Mich., 


Mass., 


(66,100); 
(48,400), 


and 


Crosse, Wis., (47,500). 


VITAL STATISTICS ESTIMATES 
(All 1953 figures and the 1954 
total are from N.O.V.S. 


figures are National Safety Council 


estimates. 


The 1955 national esti- 


mate is arrived at by assuming that 
the percentage change from 1954 to 


1955 in the states reporting for both 


years reflects the 1954-1955 change 
in the entire country. Since national 
estimates made in this way become 
more accurate as more states report, 


revisions are made from time to time 


as new reports are received for the 
various months. 
figures quoted for 1955 may differ 
slightly from figures for the same 
monthly. ) 


For this reason the 
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Teamsters Sweep All Awards 


In Annual ATA Competition; 
Louis E. Cook Is Top Winner 


IOWAN NAMED 
‘DRIVER OF YEAR’ 


"Tat the best professional truck 
drivers in the nation are Teamsters 
was proved once again with the an- 
nouncement of the “driver of the 
year” and the three runners-up. All 
are members of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters. Selec- 
tions were made by the American 
Trucking Associations. 

The driver of the year is 33-year- 
old Lewis E. Cook, Waterloo, lowa, 
an employee of Reed’s Transfer & 
Storage Company, Waterloo, lowa. 
He is a member of Local 650, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters. 

RUNNERS-UP 

The three runners-up and their 
local union affiliations are: 

* Lewis O. Duke, 47, 7021 South 
Benton, Kansas City, Mo., driver for 
Jack Cooper Transport Company, 
Inc., Kansas City, automobile haul- 
ers. He is a member of Local 41, 
Kansas City. 

e Alerd H. Clemenson, 32, 1110 
Eighth Avenue, Southeast, James- 


town, N. Dak., driver for Dan 
Dugan Oil Transport Company, 


Sioux Falls, $. Dak. He is a mem- 
ber of Local 116, Fargo, S. Dak. 

*Glenn B. Wallace, 33, 2426 
East Gordon Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., driver out of Wilmington, Del., 
for Anchor Motor Freight of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, automobile haulers. He 
is a member of Local 107, Phila- 
delphia. 

All runners-up were designated 
without distinction as to order, fol- 
lowing selection of the top driver of 
the year. 

Cook, top man for the year, was 
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LEWIS E. COOK 
1956 “Driver of the Year” 


nominated by the lowa Motor Truck 
Association and was cited for driv- 
ing a quarter of a million miles with- 
out a chargeable accident during his 
commercial driving and military ca- 
reer and for saving the life of a 
motorist who suffered a broken neck 
in an accident. A former member 
of Army Intelligence, Cook holds 
the purple heart for wounds suf- 
fered in action. He makes his home 
with his wife, Gladys, son, Larry, 8, 
and daughter, Linda Ann, 6, in 
Waterloo. 


LOOSE ENDGATE 
Driving on State Highway 17, 
near Emmetsburg, Iowa, in the late 
afternoon of April 5, 1955, Mr. 
Cook saw a sedan coming toward 
him. Ahead of him, Mr. Cook no- 


of the oncoming automobile. The 
car struck the endgate, went out of 


control, turned over four times and 


smashed into a utility pole. 


Mr. Cook quickly halted his unit, f 
called on passing motorists to set) 


out warning flags and flares, and 
reached the wreck in time to see the 
driver, Linn Foderberg, 37, of 
Estherville, Iowa, crawl clear. Mr, 
Cook restrained Mr. Foderberg, who 
was semi-hysterical and suffering 


from two fractured neck vertebrae, | 


to prevent further injury, and with 
furniture pads from his van covered 
the injured man. Mr. Cook then 
aided a passenger in the Foderberg 
car, Donald Berenger, 25, of Ruth- 
ven, lowa, whose pelvis was frac- 
tured, and dispatched a motorist to 
call an ambulance. 

“Had not Mr. Cook stayed with 
me and assisted me,” Mr. Foderberg 
later wrote, “I might have had per- 
manent injuries, paralysis, or per- 
haps might not have survived. | 
feel that | owe my life and good for- 
tune to Mr. Cook.” 


TWO OTHER ROLES 

Twice previously Mr. Cook had 
played a key role in giving aid to 
those injured on the highway. Once 
he gave first aid to an ambulance 
attendant who had tumbled from a 
speeding ambulance when its rear 
door opened accidentally. On an- 
other occasion, Mr. Cook put a 
tourniquet on a woman’s severely 
lacerated leg after her car and house 
trailer overturned. On both occa- 
sions Mr. Cook assisted highway 
patrolmen in controlling traffic. 

Safety experts point out that Mr. 
Cook travels over 50,000 miles each 
year, part of the time over roads not 
always familiar to him, since the 


moving van he pilots is destined for}; 


any of the 48 states. In view of 
these facts his long record of acci- 
dent-free driving is especially note- 
worthy, these experts said. 

Mr. Cook began his professional 
driving career in Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
driving delivery and gravel trucks. 

During his Army career, he drove 
Army trucks under battle conditions. 
He also served as an_ intelligence 
man assigned to paratroops, with 
the Signal Corps, and with the artil- 
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LEWIS 0. DUKE 


lery, and saw action in North Africa, 
Sicily, Italy, France and Germany. 
Following the war, Mr. Cook 
drove a city bus in Fort Dodge, 
lowa, and later drove an intercity 
bus from Fort Dodge to southern 
Minnesota points. 

In 1946 he decided to go to col- 
lege, and moved to California to 
attend the Pasadena Junior College 
under the GI bill. While a student, 
he suffered an attack of paralytic 
polio which affected his right leg, 
forcing him to wear a brace for a 
part of the 15 months it took him 
to recover. 


BEGAN DRIVING AGAIN 

Once completely recovered, Mr. 
Cook began driving again. Some 15 
months later he returned to lowa 
and set up his own private detective 
business in Waterloo. He gave up 
his enterprise in October, 1954, to 
go to work for Reed’s Transfer and 
Storage Company and North Ameri- 
can Van Lines. 

His employers say he practices— 
and preaches—“defensive driving” 
—one of the most effective means 
of avoiding accidents. That is, he 
tries to anticipate situations that 
might result in an accident. 

Mr. Duke was cited for a record 
of nearly one and a half million 
miles without a chargeable accident 
in 24 years of commercial driving, 
and for his first aid to a woman, her 
4-year-old daughter and 4-month- 
old baby after their car had over- 
turned in a collision with a farm 
tractor, on Route 42 between Clear- 
water and Viola, Kans., Septem- 
ber 21. 1955. 

Mr. Duke is credited with likely 
having saved the infant’s life after 
finding the baby in a wheat field 30 
leet from the wreck, choking from 
dirt in its mouth. He washed the 
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A. H. CLEMENSON 





GLENN B. WALLACE 


baby’s mouth out, restoring normal 
breathing. 

Mr. Clemenson was honored for 
his outstanding safety record cover- 
ing over 800,000 miles and for giv- 
ing first aid to two men knocked 
unconscious when their car failed to 
complete a curve and rolled into a 
field, on State Highway 20. near 
Munich, N. Dak., July 29, 1955. 
Because of his quick action, Mr. 
Clemenson was credited with help- 
ing to save the life of one of the men 
who had a fractured spine. 

Mr. Wallace earned his honorable 
mention citation tor having driven 
more than one million miles without 
a chargeable accident and for his 
action in saving the life of a badly 
injured woman whose automobile 
hit an abutment at an overpass on 
the Pennsylvania Turnpike during a 
snowstorm, November 19, 1955. 

Finding the woman sliding down 
an embankment. Mr. Wallace inched 
down the slope and caught her be- 
fore she slid off a concrete apron to 
the other roadway 18 feet below. 
Not having enough footing to haul 
her up by himself, he held on to the 
woman for 90 minutes, his leg 
hooked around an iron stake, until 
two men who stopped to investigate 
helped him to pull her to safety. 

Judges for the driver of the year 
contest for ATA were Undersecre- 
tary of Commerce Lewis Rothschild, 
W. Y. Blanning, director, Motor 
Carriers’ Bureau. Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and Arthur C. 
Butler, director, National Highway 
Users’ Conference. 

Both the American Trucking As- 
sociations and the _ International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters believe 
that the designation of the “driver 
of the year” awards at the state and 
national levels serve to encourage 
better and safer driving on the part 
of the motor transport industry. 


Sebastopol Workers 
Get Charter 


The long and at times grim 
“Sebastopol story” had a _ happy 


ending last month when a charter 
was installed for Local 22. On 
July 8, Western Conference of 
Teamsters’ Director Frank W. Brew- 
ster installed Local 22, which repre- 
sents 22 plants in the apple area 50 
miles from San Francisco. Increased 
wages, decreased hours, improved 
standards and a union shop were 
won. 

The new charter covers some 
2,700 workers in a 22-plant union 
shop agreement. Unionization in the 
Sebastopol area represents a great 
victory for labor in a region which 
has successfully resisted organized 
labor. Long hours, sometimes a 12- 
hour day, and substandard wages 
were the order of the day before 
the Teamsters’ victory. 

-MANY JOIN EFFORTS 

Organization was achieved 
through the joint efforts of many, in- 
cluding the Western Cannery Coun- 
cil, the Western Conference of 
Teamsters, joint councils in the West 
and other unions. Included among 
those who cooperated were the Re- 
tail Clerks, the California State Fed- 
eration of Labor, the Bay Area 
Labor Council and the Western 
Warehouse & Produce Council. 
Teamsters were successful in invok- 
ing a consumers’ boycott of Sebasto- 
pol products. 

During the long strike the union 
purchased for $15,000 a building 
and used it for strike headquarters. 
Refusal to rent to the strikers had 
compelled the Teamsters to procure 
their own building which served not 
only as strike headquarters but as a 
commissary as well. 

Financial assistance was given by 
Joint Councils 7, San Francisco; 28, 
Seattle, Wash.; 36, Vancouver, B.C.; 
37, Portland, Oreg.; 38, Sacramento, 
Calif.; 42, Los Angeles; 71, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., and 54, Denver, Colo. 
The strike was supervised by Pete 
Andrade, director of the Western 
Cannery Council, and Organizer 
William Grami. 

When the victory was won, the 
union issued a complete story of the 
struggle in the form of an illustrated 
brochure. 
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Silver Dollars 


Three members of Local 584 of 
New York received the Weissglass 
Dairy “silver dollars” awards May 
23 for long service at the wheel of 
dairy trucks without accidents. 

Roy Van Name was cited for a 
record of 23 years without accident, 
while Bill Schaffer had 22 years and 
Chick Chickle went 17 years with 
no mishaps. 


New JC 13 Home 


Harold J. Gibbons, president of 
Joint Council 13, St. Louis, has an- 
nounced the purchase of the sleek 
Magic Chef home office building in 
St. Louis. The six-story building, 
just completed in 1948, is nationally 
known as an example of fine con- 
temporary architecture. It had been 
vacant since June 1 when Magic 
Chef executive officers and sales per- 
sonnel were moved to new quarters 
adjacent to the company’s St. Louis 
plant. 

Gibbons said the building had 
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This is the handsome new home of Joint Council 13 and sixteen area local unions. 


TEAMSTER TOPICS 


been acquired for use by all Team- 
ster locals in St. Louis in order to 
provide urgently needed space and 
to make for closer cooperation be- 
tween the area affiliates. The 16 
locals in St. Louis previously occu- 
pied five separate locations. 

The building will be renovated 
and remodeled to provide meeting 
halls, conference rooms and office 
rooms to meet Teamsters’ needs. 
The completely air-conditioned 
building has in excess of 50,000 
square feet of floor space. A large 
surfaced parking lot is located at the 
rear of the building. 


E. P. Tobin Elected 


Edmund P. Tobin, son of the late 
General President Emeritus Dan 
Tobin of the Teamsters, has been 
elected chief executive officer of 
Union Labor Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Tobin was named to replace 
the late Matthew Woll, founder and 
long-time president. The company 






has 52 AFL-CIO International and 
national affiliates and hundreds of 
unions on the local level. 

Mr. Tobin has been a representa- 
tive of the life insurance company 
for 29 years and was elected the sec- 
ond president in 1955 when Mr 
Woll was named general executive 
chairman. During his first year a 
administrative head, total life insur- 
ance in force increased by more than 
$33 million, with a 17.2 per cent 
gain in assets. 


Member Wins Thanks 


Lester J. Lussier, a driver for the 
Bond Bread Company and member 
of Local 404, Springfield, Mass., has 





Lester Lussier stands by the cab of his 
Sond Bread truck, from which he passed 
out baked goods to stranded motorists lat 

this spring. 


received thankful letters from two 
of many motorists to whom he 
passed out baked goods last March 
when a late season blizzard hit neat 
Charlton, Mass., and made high 
ways impassable. 

Lussier was driving his truck over 
the road when the blizzard hit. The 
line of scores of autos was stranded 
from a Friday afternoon until late 
Saturday morning. Early Saturda) 
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Lussier began passing out baked 
goods to the motorists, many of 
whom had not eaten since lunch the 
day before. 

Two motorists later took the 
trouble to write the company and 
thank the unknown truck driver who 
had been so kind. The manager also 


wrote Lussier, thanking him for 
building such good will for the 
company. 


Teamster Graduates 

Harry Brinker, Local 726, Chi- 
cago, has graduated from the Sev- 
enth Annual Union Officers’ Program 
at the University of Chicago. Dur- 
ing the course, which ran from Oc- 
tober through June, the 25 students 
covered such topics as collective bar- 
gaining. grievance procedure, public 
relations, labor economics, labor 
law, labor history, community rela- 
tions, arbitration and foreign labor. 

Speaking at the graduation cere- 
monies was William A. Lee, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Federation of 
Labor. 


‘Man of the Year’ 

Pat Mackey, secretary-treasurer 
of Local 406. Grand Rapids, Mich., 
has been named labor’s man of the 
year in Grand Rapids. 

He was cited for building the 
6,000-member local into one of the 
strongest unions in the area, for 
helping to negotiate about 200 con- 
tracts a year and for his continuing 
interest in civil defense and the 
Community Chest. 


Thanks Magazine 


Melvin J. Maas. chairman of the 
President's Committee on Aid to the 
Physically Handicapped, has written 
General President Dave Beck thank- 
ing him for the publication of the 
article. “Hiring the Handicapped,” 
in the March issue. 

“It is support of this nature that 
brings our message into thousands 
of homes and of members of organ- 
ized labor. We feel that it is just as 
important to develop employee ac- 
ceptance of the handicapped worker 
as it is to persuade employers to 
give them job opportunities. It is a 
two-way street.” Mr. Maas wrote. 
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Promoting Milk and Teamsters 
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‘Milk Is Your Best Buy’ was the theme of the exhibit at the Upper New York State 






Dairy Council at the Jamestown Union Label and Service Trades Department convention 


and Labor-Management Exhibition. 
Hubert Maybee, Fred J. 


From left are Mayor Carl Sandburg, his daughter, 
Keldorf, president of the Joint Council 17 and Local 645, 
Rochester, and William Laughlin, Sheet Metal Workers’ Local 324 president. 


Drinking 


milk in the foreground are Mayor Sandburg’s two sons. 


Philadelphians Receive Pasteur Awards 
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Receiving Pasteur Merit 
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awards are, from left, James Vanderslice, George Pasini and 
Jack Steel. Others are Police Commissioner Thomas Gibbons: 


Business Agents Wayne 


Chalfant and William Kaiser. 


Three members of Philadelphia’s 
Food Driver Salesman, Dairy and 
Ice Cream Workers’ Local 463 have 
been presented awards for commu- 
nity service by the police commis- 
sioner. 

The awards. Pasteur Medals of 
Merit, went to Jack Steele for apply- 


ing a tourniquet to a policeman who 
was severely cut when a ladder fell 
through a window with him; George 
F. Pasini, for aiding motorists badly 
hurt in an auto overturned onto rail- 
road tracks, and to James Vander- 
slice for his part in apprehending a 
burglar. 
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ORGANIZING DRIVE 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


The kickoff to recruit upwards of 
20,000 new members into Joint 
Council 53, Philadelphia, Pa., was 
launched with the appointment of 
Bernard J. Marcus, business agent 
of Teamsters’ Local 169, Philadel- 
phia, as director of organization. 

The announcement was made by 
Raymond Cohen, chairman of Joint 
Council 53 Organizing Committee, 
and Lawrence N. Steinberg, personal 
representative of General President 
Dave Beck. 





BERNARD J. MARCUS 


Will direct Philadelphia organizing drive. 





This drive represents a quarter of 
a million dollar organizational effort 
to be conducted jointly by the Inter- 
national Union and Joint Council 
53, encompassing the four-state area 
of the council, Eastern Pennsylvania, 
Southern New Jersey, Delaware, and 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland. 

Cohen stated that this drive would 
be the largest and most intensive 
ever attempted in this area by any 
labor organization in the past 20 
years. 

$114,000 CHECK 

To initiate the campaign, Joint 
Council 53 presented a check for 
$114,000 which was matched by an 
equal sum from the International 
Union for organizing purposes. 

Lawrence N. Steinberg, coordina- 
tor of the drive representing the 
International Union, said, “I am ex- 
tremely gratified with the degree of 
cooperation our newly appointed di- 
rector is receiving from all of our 
affiliated unions. With their con- 
tinued cooperation, our drive will 
result in a resounding success.” 

Marcus, the new director of or- 
ganization, has been associated with 
the Teamsters since 1935. He was a 
local executive board member at 19 
and a business agent at 27. 


The executive policy committee of Joint Council 53 organizing committee, Philadelphia, 
holds a strategy session. Seated (left to right) : John B. Backhus, joint council president; 
Raymond Cohen, committee chairman; Bernard Marcus, director of organizing for the 


drive, and Lou Lanni. 


Standing: Leo Namey, 


Peter Schultz, Albert Sabin, Edward 


Hartsough and Larry Mullen. 
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HARVARD ‘GRAD’ 

Son of a truck driver, Marcus 
attended the University of Pennsyl- 
vania for three years at night and 
was the first Teamster in the United 
States to graduate from Harvard 
University’s Trade Union Program. 
He received Ranger training with the 
66th Infantry Division and served 
overseas during World War II. 

Marcus is married and has one 
daughter. Active in many commu- 
nity affairs, he will continue to reside 
in Philadelphia. 


Conference 


(Continued from page 17) 
“greater days ahead” and that only 
through cooperation, coordination 
and a strong sense of responsibility 
could the goals ahead be reached. 

One of the outstanding character- 
istics of the conference, General 
President Beck was told by Con- 
ference Chairman Miller, was the 
unity in which the delegates ap- 
plied themselves to their tasks. The 
general president said that he felt 
certain that in the year ahead unity 
and cooperation in the South would 
achieve even greater progress. 





Policy Committee of 
Southern Conference 


Chairman Murray W. Miller 
announced the Policy Commit- 
tee for the coming year for the 
Southern Conference as fol- 
lows: 

Texas: Glen Bailey, Fort 
Worth. 

Oklahoma: James Hamilton, 
Oklahoma City. 

Arkansas: Odell Smith, 
Little Rock. 

Louisiana: Charles Winter, 
New Orleans. 
Alabama: 

Mobile. 

Mississippi: L. M. Hoover, 
Jackson. 

Georgia: R. C. Cook, At- 
lanta. 

Florida: J. W. Morgan, 
Tampa. 

Tennessee: Don Vestal, 
Nashville. 

Kentucky: John Mohfield, 
Paducah. 


Morris Alpert, 
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Longer Life Claimed 
For Electrode Alloy 


Designed to meet the higher com- 
bustion-chamber temperatures de- 
veloped in modern engines is a new 
electrode alloy being adopted for 
use in a full line of automotive-type 
sparkplugs. Claiming it will increase 
sparkplug life and improve operat- 
ing efficiency at all ranges of opera- 
tion, the manufacturer cites tests 
conducted on truck lines in all parts 
of the country showing that plugs 
using this alloy lasted from 180 per 
cent to 420 per cent longer than 
present models. The operating 
range, he states, is broadened up to 
30 per cent by the alloy which is 
said to withstand temperatures of 
more than 1,700 degrees F. at maxi- 
mum power output. 


Drum-Lift for 
One-Man Operation 
Through the lifting power sup- 
plied by a foot-operated hydraulic 
jack, which raises drums for pouring 
to a height of 53 inches, one man 
can now handle steel drums, fibre 
drums and acid carboys weighing up 
to 750 pounds. Three hundred sixty 
degrees of drum rotation is per- 
mitted by the easy-lock girdle that 
grips the drum firmly, and brakes 
are also provided to hold the drum 
at any angle. The versatile device 
can also be used to stack drums or 
mix barrel contents. 


Greater Strength in 
Steel Load-Binder 


Drop-forging is cited for the 
greater strength of a new all-steel 
load binder, which though lighter in 
weight is stronger than those made 
of malleable steel. This steel forging 
is used for the ball and socket, the 
hook, the one-piece fork, lugs and 
handle and the links are electrically 
welded. This construction is also 
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said to insure a more uniform 
binder, adequate for the diameter of 
chain recommended for any job. 


Electric Timing of 
Automotive Engines 

Using their product, an electric 
timing device, mechanics can adjust 
automotive engines to the correct fir- 
ing point in one-tenth the hand- 
operation time, says an Ohio manu- 
facturer. Operating stroboscopically 
while the engine runs, the unit is 
tripped by connecting it to the No. | 
sparkplug. It is handsomely housed 
in a plastic cylindrical casing. 


Present New Line 
Of Bumping Tools 


A new line of fibre bumping tools 
claims excellent performance with- 
out the need to disassemble and re- 
paint when used for minor body 
repairs. The complete set contains 
five tools, each with a different end 
contour. Four come with concave, 
convex, chisel point and square 
ends; the fifth is long and thin to fit 
hard-to-reach places. The manufac- 
turer is located in Philadelphia. 


Advantages Cited 
For Ignition Points 

Faster installation, greater heat 
resistance and longer service life are 
said to be offered by a new line of 
matched ignition contact points. 
Made of heavy-duty stainless steel 
and pre-assembled, the points fea- 
ture a tungsten disk which reduces 
heat at the point of arc and also 
establishes resistance against pitting 
or burning. 


Refrigeration Check 
With New Thermometer 


Temperature variations in re- 
frigerated trucks are carefully re- 
corded by an inexpensive new mini- 
mum-maximum shippers’ thermome- 
ter available in two ranges, 50 to 
250 degrees F., or —50 to 100 de- 
grees C. Handlers of perishable 
goods can obtain a permanent rec- 
ord of the temperatures undergone 
by the produce. The thermometer 
includes a paper chart that records 
the lowest and highest temperatures 
in any given period. This chart can 
be replaced by unscrewing a nut. 


Back Rest Styled 
For Comfort, Beauty 
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Currently being recommended to 
prevent and relieve pain and strain 
in the lower back area is an ortho- 
pedic back rest distributed from 
California. 

Not a cushion but a scientifically 
designed support, it has a firm wood 
frame, double-stitched seams and a 
colorful, washable cover. This cover 
is of easily cleaned, long-lasting 
simulated leather with side gusset 
seams firmly stitched and reinforced. 
It is available in black, white, blue, 
red, luggage or gray, and for a slight 
extra charge, in black, white or sad- 
dle simulated alligator leather. 


Treated Surfaces 
Resist Re-Rusting 


A new powdered compound, dis- 
tributed from Los Angeles, removes 
rust, paint and primer in one fast 
rinsing. Even multiple layers of 
baked lacquer are removed after a 
few minute’s immersion. An after- 
rinse and not a neutralization is all 
that is required and once a metal is 
so treated it resists re-rusting, it is 
claimed. 


Speed and Efficiency 
Of Pressure Cap Tester 


Designed to test both long-neck 
and short-neck caps of vehicles with 
pressurized cooling systems is a 
newly-announced pressure cap test- 
er from Chicago requiring no pump- 
ing. In its place is a standard air 
hose valve, to which the regular 
air hose is applied when testing. 
With the attached dial indicating 
whether the cap is releasing and 
holding at the rate of pressure. the 
entire test takes less than a minute. 
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Brains Are Good 


Irving Berlin takes a worthless piece of 
paper, and writes a song hit. He sells the 
copy for $50,000. That’s genius. 

John D. Rockfeller would sign his 
name to a piece of paper and make it 
worth a half million. That's capital. A 
man can buy $5 worth of steel and make 
$1,000 worth of watch springs out of it. 
That’s skill. 

A cop can take a worthless piece of 
paper and write your number on it—and 
make you out ten bucks. That's your 
hard luck as a motorist. 

But—when a man drives around and 
is looking for an apartment, finds just 
what he wants—and when the manager 
asks. “Have you any children?” puts on 
a long face and answers, “Yes, but they 
are in the cemetery,” pays six months 
rent in advance, gets a receipt, then goes 
to the cemetery, gets his children, and 
brings them to the apartment—that’s 
brains. 


* 
Not Much Help 


An Aberdeenian on a visit to a friend 
in London overstayed his welcome. It 
was getting toward Christmas and his 
host thought a kindly hint would have 
the desired result. 

“Don't you think,” he said, “that your 
wife and family will want you to be 
with them at Christmas?” 

“Mon,” replied the Aberdeenian, “I 
believe you're right. It’s rale thoughfu’ 
o you. I'll send for them.” 


* 


Pass the Ammunition! 


A chaplain, serving his first day on an 
aircraft carrier somewhere in the Pacific, 
sat down for mess with some enlisted 
men. The speed with which the navy 
men stowed away their food intrigued 
him. 

His own 
was: 

“Il bowed my head to say a few words 
of grace, and when I looked up again, a 
waiter asked me what I wanted for des- 
sert. 


account of what happened 


* 
And Ticklish 


“Did you hear the story about the 
peacock?” 

“No.” 

“It’s a beautiful tale.” 

* 
Our Secret 

“I saw you at the theater last night 

with a lady I didn’t recognize, but I 


think it was your wife.” 
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“Certainly, it was my wife—but don’t 
tell her about it.” 


* 
Touche, Fatty! 


A fat man bumped into a lean one. 

“From the looks of you,” said the fat 
one belligerently, “there must have been 
a famine.” 

“And from the looks of you,” retorted 
the lean one, “you're the guy who caused 
it. 


* 
How Horrible 


A truck driver just back from a trip 
to New York ducked into a booth and 
called his girl friend. In a few minutes 
he came out looking very bewildered. 
“She’s gonna get married,” he said to a 
friend. 

“Aw, forget it,” advised 
“There are lots of girls.” 

“Yes,” replied the driver, “but she’s 
gonna marry me!” 


the friend. 


* 
Not the Boss 


Near a big government building a 
Washington bureaucrat’s car was parked 
in a lot whose sign read: “All day park- 
ing 35 cents.” At lunchtime he asked 
the boy at the gate if he could drive his 
car away to lunch, bring it back after 
an hour and not pay a second time. The 
attendant’s reply was wholly Washington: 

“Sir, each car comes in has to pay 35 
cents, and don’ argue with me. I’m not 
on the policy-making level.” 


* 
Designing Woman 


Seating herself in the dentist’s chair, 
she pulled from her finger a wedding ring 
of heavy gold with a delicately chased 
design. I'd like to use this for filling 
my teeth, please,” she said. 


The dentist examined the ring. “Why 
I suppose that could be done. But this 
is an expensive ring, madam. Are you 


sure you wouldn't rather let me use our 
regular gold?” 


“I'm afraid not,” the patient said 
regretfully. “You see, I promised my 
first husband, before his death three 


years ago, that I would always wear his 
wedding ring. I'm getting married again 
next week, and the man I’m going to 
marry has made me promise that Ill 
wear only his ring after the ceremony. 
This is the only way I can keep my 
promise to both of them.” 


What Highway 


Program Means 


(Continued from page 10) 


sources such as manufacturing es- 
tablishments, mills, mines and for- 
ests. 

The benefits of a big road pro- 
gram such as that authorized have 
been told and re-told in THE INTER- 
NATIONAL TEAMSTER. In brief, the 
program will provide needed road- 
ways for increasing traffic. 

Greater safety is assured with a 
saving of an estimated 3,500 lives 
a year. 

Reduced operating costs to tra- 
velers with an average saving of $94 
per car traveling an average of 9,400 
miles a year indicated. Enhanced 
property values will result espe- 
cially in areas where there will be 
access roads and areas in which 
new communities develop. 

Increased tourist travel will re- 
sult and the nation will have a fine 
network of defense highways. 

With new roads built, especially 
in the Interstate System, regional 
planners are predicting extensive 


relocation and decentralization of 
industry. This is a trend which has 


been in progress for several years 
and will be greatly accelerated in 
the years ahead, planners predict. 
This will mean additional transport 
needs, both in construction and in 
continuing servicing of these units 
by the trucking industry. 





‘Roads for Survival’ 


When the highway program was 
under consideration, General Lucius 
Clay, chairman of the President's 
Advisory Committee on a National 
Highway Program, told Congresss 

“It would be the greatest mistake 
we ever made if the nation did not 
now plan to complete an interstate 
highway system to provide roads for 
survival. Without the system, evac- 
uation of cities in the event of nu- 
clear attack would be just about im- 
possible... . We have pointed out 
in our report that the Defense De- 
partment has designated these roads 
as necessary to national defense and 
civil defense. Personally I would go 
further than that . 1 think we 
have to have the national highway 
system if we are to survive.” 











THE TEAMSTER, AUGUST, 1956 
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ORGANIZED PROGRESS 


In a letter to President C. P. Shea, 
the secretary-treasurer of Local 753 told 
of the advantages of unionism he and his 
fellow members had realized over the 
past few years since the local was char- 
tered. 

Those members who are enjoying al- 
most limitless prosperity today might 
have trouble appreciating the gains he re- 
ported. Calling his one of the “banner 
locals” of the International, the secre- 
tary-treasurer reviewed the gains during 
the four years since the local was 
founded. 

“Local 753 in the past four years has 
raised itself from a work day of twelve 
to eighteen hours a day to an average 
of eight hours (for six days) and from 
a maximum of $10 a week to a minimum 
of $15 a week,” he reported. 

He noted that most of the locals were 
working nine hours a day and eight 
hours on Saturday with less pay than 
his members were earning. 


JURISDICTION 


A topic demanding the attention of 
the editor at convention time was the 
problem of jurisdictional disputes. There 
was trouble with the brewery workers 
who were withholding their label from 
products not delivered by their members 
in some cities. The bakery organizations 


were insisting that teamsters handling 


baked goods be members of their or- 
ganization in addition to the Teamsters 
The editor spoke at length about 


Union. 








all the assistance the team drivers had 
viven these two unions when they found 
themselves confronted by unreasonable 
employers and wondered why they could 
not live with the teamsters in times of 
peace. 

“This is not as it should be and our 
convention should take some steps to 
enforce the decision of the American 
Federation of Labor. The teamsters have 
the right to belong to the Teamsters’ 
Union without threats or coercion” from 
other organizations, the editor insisted. 


COLORED TEAMSTERS 


The International was making an ef- 
fort to organize Negro drivers who had 
been brought into Chicago during the 
1905 strike from the south. The editor 
explained how these were 2 
definite threat to the well-being of all 
teamsters so long as they were available 
for strike-breaking purposes. 

He reported that the union was making 
great headway in the organization of 
these colored teamsters, particularly in 
Louisville, Ky., New Orleans and other 
cities of the south. 

“It has been demonstrated to our satis- 
faction that when these men know the 
benefits to be derived from organization 
and when they realize what the trade 
union movement means, they are just as 
loyal members as any.” 


workers 


OUR ORGANIZERS 


About half the magazine was made up 
of reports by the organizers on their suc- 
cesses since the last convention. To the 
man, each organizer was able to give 
good account of his activities and large 
enrollment gains were listed throughout 
the brotherhood. 

ADVERTISING 

Of the 72 pages in the magazine, 37— 
slightly more than half—were taken up 
by advertising and some of the old-time 
ads would draw many a chuckle from 
the sleek Madison Avenue grey-flannel 
suiter of today. 

Nine of these pages were inserted by 
blacksmiths, each referring to his firm as 
a company of “practical horse shoers.” 
Harness makers, glove manufacturers and 
axle grease producers, as well as work 
clothes companies took up a lot of ad- 
vertising space in the August issue. 


(From Teamsters’ Magazine, August, 1906) 


Other products getting prominent men- 
tion were oil cloth (water proof, dirt 
proof and vermin proof); shredded wheat 
(where nature has stored the material for 
building brawn and brain); elastic seam 
drawers (which overcome chafing = or 
binding); rubber horse shoes (lessen con- 
cussion, prevent slipping, do not heat the 
hoof, good in summer and winter. 

While there were probably few mem- 
bers of the L. B. T. who could afford one, 
the George N. Pierce Company probably 
felt that some chauffeurs might influence 
their employers to buy a Pierce Arrow. 
A half-page ad listed prices on the 28-32 
horsepower auto at $4,000 and on the 
40-45 horsepower model at $5,000, a lot 
of money for the $15 a week teamsters 
of the day to raise. 





CONVENTION ISSUE 


The Teamster magazine for August, 
1906, was the largest edition in the his- 
tory of the union, 72 pages, and was 
devoted almost entirely to news of the 
convention in progress and of the ac- 
tivities since the last convention a year 
before in Philadelphia. 

Leading off the issue was a short his- 
tory of all organized activity of team 


drivers in the United States up to the 
convention. 
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